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EX TERMINA TION. 

XTERMINATION is a process which has attracted 
far less attention from naturalists than it deserves. 
Signifying literally a driving out of bounds, it may in some 
cases indicate that in certain parts of the range of a 
species, whether plant or animal, that species may have 
ceased to exist, however abundant it may remain else¬ 
where ; while in other cases, especially if the species have 
but a limited distribution, it easily becomes equivalent to 
extirpation. The older school of zoologists seems hardly 
to have contemplated the possibility of a whole species 
becoming extinct within the period since man appeared 
upon earth, or to have supposed that a species could by 
human efforts be utterly swept away. We have but to 
look back into the days before Duncan and Broderip and 
Strickland wrote upon the Dodo to learn that this was so. 
There were zoologists of established reputation who 
doubted whether such a creature had lived, because they 
could not find that it still existed ; while there were others 
of no inferior rank who were prepared to believe in the 
reality of its scanty remains, but only because, in the pro¬ 
found ignorance of the facts of the geographical distribu¬ 
tion of animals that then prevailed, they were always 
expecting that it would turn up again as the inhabitant of 
some hitherto undiscovered country. Neither class was 
prepared to admit that the Dodo, or indeed any other 
species of animal, had flourished within a comparatively 
few years, and had somehow or other since become extinct 
through the direct or indirect agency of man. 

We now know better ; but far be it from us to blame our 
predecessors for not knowing what they could not pos¬ 
sibly have known. Indeed there was much to be said in 
support of the view they took. They knew how that by 
many nations war had been declared for centuries against 
this, that, or the other animal, which notwithstanding 
maintained its existence. There was the notorious case 
of the Wolf. The caput lupinum had passed into a pro¬ 
verb in every European language, and yet there was 
scarcely a country on the Continent in which Wolves did 
not defy the price set on their heads, and persistently 
carry on their retaliations, ravaging flocks and herds, and 
even at times mangling or destroying men, women, and 
children. This is still true. Though extirpated in the 
United Kingdom, the Wolf is yet found throughout 
Europe, except in the Netherlands, an artificial country— 

won from the raging deep 
By diligence amazing, 

and liable to be overwhelmed by its waves on any inter¬ 
mission of watchfulness—and Denmark, consisting of a 
peninsula and several islands, in which effectual methods 
of destruction could be easily employed. That these 
methods were rather indirect than direct is pretty plain 
from what we know of its extirpation in Great Britain 
and Ireland. It was effected much more by the gradual 
curtailment of and inroads upon the forests which grew 
on so much of our soil, than by the doing to death of this 
or that individual of the species who made its presence 
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known. Direct persecution hardly reached the robbers 
of the folds. 

With their long gallop, which can tire 

The hound’s deep hate, and hunter’s fire, 

the power they possessed of covering vast distances, so 
that the marauder of the night was far distant from the 
scene of its depredations before they were discovered 
in the morning, was enough to baffle successful pursuit. 
When its haunts were invaded by the axe and the plough, 
it was easily traced to its lair, and the use of firearms 
soon completed the business ; but so long as it could lie 
under the greenwood tree, it could safely snarl in scorn 
of Acts of Parliament passed for its extirpation. 

In nearly the same tones could we write of the Birds- 
of-prey, and those which are detrimental to crops of 
grain or fruit. For centuries past war has been almost 
incessantly waged against Kites and Crows, and hoc genus 
omne. In this country the Accipitres have at last pretty 
well succumbed to persecution, carrying the harmless 
Owls in their train ; but it has taken years to bring about 
this almost entire destruction, and we may safely say 
that without the system which places almost every wood 
under the guardianship of one or more gentlemen in 
velveteen, just as every shrubbery is under that of a 
gardener, this extermination would not have been effected. 
The Crow-kind would have undergone the same fate— 
indeed, the king of their race has practically met it—but 
for a divided opinion among farmers as to the agri¬ 
cultural utility of some of the species, aided by the 
delusion which in some quarters obtains that Rook¬ 
shooting (notwithstanding the example set by Mr. Winkle) 
is a sportsmanlike recreation, and therefore that Rooks 
should be reserved for slaughter in a peculiar way. The 
effective cunning of the two lower forms of Corvidm , 
though not proof against the temptation of a poisoned 
egg, just enables them to maintain a position as denizens. 

Conversely, human efforts often fail signally when they 
try to continue the existence of a species. Confining our¬ 
selves for the present to our own island, there is an 
ancient Act of Parliament (25 Hen. VIII., cap. 11) well 
known, and still, we believe, in force in England and 
Wales, prohibiting, under what was then a heavy penalty, 
the taking of the eggs of certain Birds, of which six kinds 
are expressly named. Despite this protecting law, four 
of these six have long since ceased to breed in this country, 
and the reason is plain. They have been exterminated 
by the agricultural improvements that have changed the 
face, nay, the substance of the land in so many parts— 
that is to say, they have been exterminated by human 
means, but means acting indirectly, and without intention 
of hurting them. To the category of these might easily 
be added many others that have undergone the same 
fate, if it were now our object to give a complete account 
of the effects of extermination in the British Islands, for 
it ranges from the Bear to a Butterfly ; while if we turn to 
other parts of the world we immediately find such a 
crowd of examples as would take a volume to enumerate. 
Nobody in New Zealand wished to destroy its Quail, 
which was in some places abundant enough to afford a 
good day’s shooting. Yet it is gone—perished by fires 
which were lighted for other purposes. In many British 
colonies the baleful effects of what some thirty years ago 
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was highly lauded as “ Acclimatization ” by half-informed 
persons calling themselves naturalists have been felt with 
fearful force. Nearly all the most interesting animals of 
New Zealand and Australia will disappear before the 
ravages of the Mustelidce , so foolishly if not wickedly in¬ 
troduced to check the great but obviously transient pest of a 
superabundant population of Rabbits—themselves an in¬ 
considerate importation. The Mongoose has been set free 
in Jamaica to kill the Rats that spoil the sugar-canes. Its 
effect on the Rats is inappreciable. It prefers another kind 
of country and a different food. The result is the destruc¬ 
tion of every Turkey-Buzzard’s egg it can find ; the 
Turkey-Buzzard, commonly known as “John Crow”—a 
species cherished and protected by colonial law for its 
cathartic character—being a bird that makes its nest 
upon the ground, and ignorant of the danger it thereby 
incurs from the interloper. To the Mongoose is also laid 
the charge of extirpating the peculiar Petrel of the island, 
CEsirelata jamaicensis, which breeds in holes on the 
mountain sides, and proof of the crime seems likely 
enough after what Colonel Feilden has told us 1 of the 
extinction of its congener, CE. hasitata, the Diablotin 
in Dominica by a species of Opossum, imported with no 
evil intention, so far as is known, into that island. 

It may surprise some persons who imagine that because 
Sea-fowls can and do roam almost inimitably they are, 
therefore, the safer from danger. The fate of the 
Diablotin is proof to the contrary. No birds possess 
the “ homing” influence more strongly than Petrels, and 
of many species the home is a narrow one. The Diablotin 
has been known to wander to Long-Island Sound, the 
English Channel, the county of Norfolk, and even to 
Hungary, but its only home was in the Islands of 
Dominica and Guadeloupe, and in each it has apparently 
become extinct. In the early days of the colonization of 
the Bermudas, another species of Petrel, then and there 
known as the Cahovv, which was presumably the Puffinus 
auduboni, w'as so abundant, upon at least some of the 
islands, that many of the settlers being at the time 
(between 1612 and 1615) suffering from famine and sick¬ 
ness, they were set ashore there by the Governor that 
they might feed on these birds. They did so, and nearly 
extirpated the species, so that a few years later (1616-1619) 
a succeeding Governor issued “a Proclamation against the 
spoile of Cahowes, but it came too late, for they were 
most destroyed before.” 2 They never recovered their 
numbers, and when in 1849 Sir John Orde landed on the 
only island where the Cahow was reported still to exist, 
he found it represented by but two adults, a down-clad 
nestling, and an egg! 3 Whether the species yet maintains 
itself there is unknown. 

We. have been led to make these remarks in conse¬ 
quence of the award, announced at the last general 
meeting of the Zoological Society, as already stated in 
our columns, of two of its silver medals to as many 
recipients, in recognition of the long-continued and suc¬ 
cessful efforts made by members of their respective 
families for more than one generation to protect from 
extermination one of the most remarkable species of our 

1 Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists' Society, vol. v. 
p. 24. 

2 See Lefroy's “ Memorials of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the 
Bermudas or Somers Islands," vol. : i. pp. 76, 137. 

3 Jones’s “ The Naturalist in Bermuda,” p. 96. 
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native birds. This species, the Great Skua, seems never 
to have had more than three breeding-stations in the 
British Islands, and all of them situated in Shetland 
where it is known familiarly as the “ Bonxie.” On one 
of these stations, Roeness Hill (commonly called Rona’s 
Hill), in Mainland, it is said to have been exterminated 
some fifteen or twenty years ago. On each of the others 
it has beer, preserved—in the case of Foula, the most 

westerly of the group, and in that of Unst, the most 

northerly—by the exertions of the late Dr. Robert Scott 
and of the late Dr. Laurence Edmondston respectively. 
Though it has pleased some ornithological writers to .give 
this bird the name of the “ Common ” Skua, the fact 
only shows how little they knew about it and its rarity. 
Widely ranging at other times of the year, in the breeding 
season it has but three resorts in the North Atlantic, and, 
though represented by otljer species in other parts of 
the globe, this is strictly a North Atlantic bird. The 

first of these resorts is in the Shetlands, as just 

stated ; the second is in the Faeroes, where it was once 
fairly numerous, but latterly has been “ minished and 
brought low”—since in 1872 a good observer computed 
the number upon all the islands in the group to be 
about thirty pairs ; the third is in Iceland, where it 
seems to breed sporadically but not numerously along 
the southern shore, but is more abundant on the West- 
man Islands. Its existence, therefore, is exposed to much 
hazard, and if it is to survive in Shetland it will have to 
be protected. The protection afforded by the gentlemen 
above-named has saved it hitherto, and the recognition 
of their service to science thereby will be hailed, we are 
sure, by all as a graceful act on the part of the Zoological 
Society. True it is that the recognition is posthumous, 
and that the reward goes to the successors of the real 
benefactors, but the good effect of their example should 
not on that account be the less. Medals are struck and 
bestowed for preservation by posterity, and we trust that 
a long line of each of the families of Scott and Edmond¬ 
ston will look back with gratification on these memorials 
of good action on the part of their predecessors. We 
also congratulate the Zoological Society, the foremost of its 
kind in the world, on its discrimination as being the first 
to reward a service of this kind, and thereby to recognize 
the importance of attempting to ward off the dire effects 
of the process of extermination. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN AMERICA. 

Outlines of Physiological Psychology: A Text-book of 
Mental Science for Academies and Colleges. By George 
Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Uni¬ 
versity. (London : Longmans, 1891.) 

The Princifles of Psychology. By William James, Pro¬ 
fessor of Psychology in Harvard University. 2 Vols. 
(London : Macmillan, 1890.) 

HILE the “Outlines of Physiological Psychology” 
is not a mere abridgment of Prof. Ladd’s larger 
work, entitled “ Elements of Physiological Psychology,” 
it is cast on the same general lines, and has a similar 
object in view. At the time of its appearance, we noticed 
at some length (Nature, vol. xxxvi. p. 290) the longer 
and more elaborate treatise. This relieves us of any 
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